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i nterest of life in childhood and youth. 


, unprficial polish of culture, a mere skill 
more than a merely ' sup execution . Here the background 

in technique and mecha ^ “ society” and from the 

of personal inflnence ^ spirit of - society,” and to 

family circle imp«g ’ with any likelihood of conveying 

work on such a backg ^ their pupils’ mind is for the 

their own personal ned a simple impossibility. A 

soulless and ’artificial product is, therefore, all that can be 

expected to result from 77d7culty i n understanding that 
There will, however, £ d o no, always seize hold 

these persona, .deals of educa,^ rf and strength . 

of the mind wit operative, and in all cases 

“TJS .hr ffe'ef produced by then, depends on 
the extent oi cvnrrasies Moreover, certain cir- 

" s of h uf * 7 more favourabl * 

than others to the fertilization of such ideals. 


A 1 HENS: A HISTORICAL STUDY.* 


I. 

By H. Beveridge, Esq. 

THE land of Greece is a fair land. Its ver y name fills our 
minds with thoughts of beauty and romance, with memories 
of heroic deeds and high achievements. And Greece, too, is 
bound up by close and intimate bands with the heart and 
intellect of our own days and our own western lands ; for here 
we find the ancestral home of much that is highest and 
noblest in the daily life that surrounds us. Here in the East, 
in the land of the sunrise, there dawned upon Europe her 
earliest, and in some respects most splendid manifestation 
of civil order, justice and political freedom. Here, too, in a 
burst of morning glory, shone forth the first great luminaries 
of European poetry, literature, architecture, art and philosoph y 
— lights which still, undimmed by the hand of time, shine 
bright, in lustre unsurpassed by the genius of later days. 

Let us make our approach to Athens, goal of our pilgrimage, 
by that great highway, ancient and renowned, the waters ot 
the Mediterranean. As we plough our way, let us call to 
mind how much of her civilisation, her traditions ot progress 
and of liberty, Europe owes to this great mid-world sea It 
is to the waters of this wide spreading inland lake. that we 
look as the cradle of Europe’s infant navigation ; 11S ° 
fertile and varied shores ; her gulfs, her harbours her rivers, 
open doors to the great continents-'- hmterlandt ^yond, 
that we trace the origin of the vast Greeks and 

commerce, first in the hands • i reoublics of 

Romans, later in the hands o t he—.^ «pnbhc ^ 

the middle ages. Lastly, it 1S 

* I Z , , ecture delivered in a Fifeshire village, to 

•This paper formed the substance of a lectu eograp hical comparisons 

» audience of working nr.n , thi. , wll 1, L, » * 
and other local allusions. It is hoped the hich exists between geography 

purpose, serve to illustrate the fundamental ^ # re{ , ional basis for our 

and liistoiy, and also to suggest t e 
educational systems. 
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— " of many races that we 

accompanying clash and “"'f , „,her cause the existence 

owe, perhaps of conte mporary civilisation wh.ch 

we 'distinctively call a na rrow gate, guarded on 

We enter this fam b 7 the piUars of Hercules-the 

the north and on the ^ ^ifors to the unknown west, 
gateway for the old- , ards exte nds in faint outline the 
On the right and sou > ^ thg east> and far beyond 

coast Of Africa, stretching away ^ ^ Qn our left the 

our view, two thousan resting for a moment at the 

sunny shores ot Spa , ’ m Phoenician, Greek, and 

great French onwards down the long 

Roman all m turn g great neighbouring 

Italian shore ; and soon I ^ " of the Dorians of 

island, once studded with the settlements 
r ’ Greece and the Phoenicians of C arthage is 
T d Onwards we steam, and holding short by many 

hundred mfel of the shores of Egypt and Palestine on the 
hundred m the nor th and rounding Cape 

Taler “the somhmos, headland of Greece-outpo.st of Spartan 
Laconia—we burst into the rEgean Sea ; and sighting on 
our right in dim outline some of the most westerly of the 
myriad isles of this Grecian Sea, each the seat o some 
ancient city or the scene of some heroic tale of ancient 
days, still rapidly we steer to the northward. On the left 
we pass Argolis, whence Paris stole the fair Helen renowned 
in Homer’s tale of Troy. Yet onward, and far to the right 
appears Cape Sunium — “East Newk ” of Attica where ie 
the famous silver mines, source of wealth to Athens in her 
palmy days. On the left the Island of Htgina may now be 
distinguished, once chief emporium of Helenic trade, am 
long viewed by Athens with bitter enmity as her rival and 
natural foe. And at last yonder, with white walls sparkling 
in the sun is Peiraeus, our landing place, port and arsenal 
of Athens in her imperial days. But here we cannot rest , 
Athens is before us, shrine of our pilgrimage. Still but 
five short miles of rail, and here at last is the ancient city, 
long centre ol our thoughts, object of our waking dreams. 
But alas for our dreamings ! Where now is the Athens 
which Pericles adorned in its glorious days ? Where now 
are the porticoes in which Socrates questioned and taught 
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Our day dreams are over. The pair ispatt. With a rude 
awakemng shock we step along the commonplace boulewd 

And here now perhaps is a fitting opportunity examine 
for a little with a broad survey, some of the more important 
characteristics of this famous land and of that great race so 
renowned in anc.ent times, against whose lineal descendants 
we even now so unceremoniously jog in the busy streets. 

Attica, the land in which we stand, comprehends within its 
length and breadth a territory only a very little larger than 
the peninsula of Fife. The correspondence indeed between 
the ancient territory of Athens and our own ancient “ King- 
dom of Fife ” does not end here, but is, as we shall see, in 
many respects a remarkably close one. Geographically both 
are peninsulas ; both, on the north-east, east and south are 
surrounded by the sea ; while again on the north and north- 
west each is cut off from its neighbours by a very complete 
chain of mountainous land. The isolation thus produced has 
largely affected the history of both peninsulas. As eddies 
aside from the main stream of communication, both Fife 
and Attica escaped much of the mischief wrought by those 
torrents of war and invasion, which carried confusion and 
destruction into neighbouring territories less happily situated - t 
and thus gained opportunity to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and to develop a forward civilisation. But yet again our 
comparison holds good, and further we may apply to Attica 
the happy saying of King James \ I., that F ife is a beggar s 
mantle with a fringe of gold ’’-each has the same barren 
interior and rich and fertile seaboard ; and as a resu tant 
from these geographical causes each is inhabited b> a popu 
lation divided into the three industrial classes maritme and 
commercial, agricultural, and, in the mountain lands, pastora 
and gatherers of the natural produce of the earth , 

Attica in many ways furnishes a typical example of he 
conditions obtaining in ancient times- among the GrJ ^ 

and indeed it might be g*££*,toG~**V* 
Mediterranean generally. Sp S ^ J from succe ssive 
the population of our own lan , close l y allied stock, 

immigrations of the same And yet in spite of 

practically speaking the sanu g Q reece> a s indeed we 
this homogeneity of race ' an littora l, a population 

find all around the Medit 
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~~\aree number of exceedingly small and 
divided into a very larg xhis characteristic forms a 

completely inde P 6 ^ in the history of the old Mediterranean 

verv important feature tWs min ute division are not 

civilisations. 1** re these sta tes arose in a majority 

far to seek. In th "fX“ ti „n by sea by small groups of 
of instances through far the conditions are quite 

associated adventurers. ‘ sett lement of our own land 

similar to those of at least, the same con- 

where it produced ‘ ? e te sta tes. But in the case 

sequence of a Medite r ra nean colonists we go further, 

of the Greek and oth of immigrants were both by 

n^e ssfty ledlo^ occupy more or less isolated 
choice and by nece . > . . narrow fertile margin which 

positions upon the co I . at t ^ e same time inter- 

fringes the Mednerranean difficult. In con- 

commumcatton y ^ intersectin g mountain chains 

tinental Greece t political isolation. 

" r"i«lan d s,t h e effects 

o^uTmountainous divisions have been seen even to modern 
times ouerating in a distinctly similar manner, an in ee 
the same consequences tend to occur wherever similar con- 

d 'liuTwhilecarefully marking those fundamental geographical 
forces working directly and permanently for minute political 
division, we must not fail further to note the influence in the 
same direction of the patriarchal origin of the populations 
which inhabited the Mediterranean margin. Distinct traces 
of this patriarchal formation will be found underlying t ie 
whole fabric of Greek social institutions, not only severing 
state from state into separate political organisms, but also 
severing tribe from tribe, family from family, into separate 
minor groups within the state.* 

But, further, we have to note the development ot these 
states — largely agricultural in their basis, but at the same 

*In so widely divergent a race as that of the Jews, we find a remarkable paralh^ 
to the social conditions obtaining in Athens, even to minute particular, 
comparison between the narratives of Ezra and Nehemiah with the synchronic 
Greek records — those we are now dealing with — cannot fail to suggest common 
causes underlying effects so similar. These causes will probably be found to 
mainly in the advanced ripening of the patriarchal ideal of political organisation » 

combined with its approaching overthrow by the nascent ideal of imperial rule. 
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time usually also maritime and commercial — into distinctly 
City States; for such became ultimately, almost without 
exception, all these states of the Mediterranean margin. 
The Greek conception of what the function of a state should 
be was something very different from the conception current 
amongst ourselves, upon whose traditions, doubtless, the 
enormous welding and centralising influence of the Roman 
Empire has deeply and permanently impressed its own 
ultimate ideal of state organisation. To the Greek, the 
ideal state was a community occupying a territory strictly 
limited in extent, composed of individuals possessing a com- 
mon interest, and not too numerous to prevent them being 
personally known each to each. The natural culmination of 
such an ideal is the City State— a population actually included 
within city walls, or at the utmost within easy access of the 
city by the journey of a single day ; and in the Greek states 
some approximation to this ideal — a simple and, under 
conditions, very attainable one — was in practice constantly 
being realised. In the Greek state in its early form some 
stronghold, a refuge from pirates from the sea or from 
landward foes, is one of the first requirements ; and this 
stronghold — in the case of Athens the Acropolis tended to 
become the general meeting place, the seat of government, 
and later the chosen abode of all those whose means were 
equal to the expense involved ; thus the actual city at last 
became virtually identified with the state, though in almost 
every case in combination with adjoining tirritor} su cient 
to produce all the commodities necessary to the actua 
support of life. As a necessary condition of the estabhs - 
ment of such a state, it is evident that we must pre-suppose 
the non-existence of any neighbouring power prepon 1 ® 
and ambitious enough to interfere with its norma ^ 

ment ; and, as a matter of fact, no such overw ie ^ 

arose in the Mediterranean until a comparative y 
We have so far endeavoured to elucidate the 
which, mainly as the work of natuia orc ®f the f un( j a - 
include ultimately under the term ge°g r . ’ \thens 

mental characteristics of the Hellentc states, and of. ^ 

in particular, were already m y femote antiq uity, let 

Passing over the legends of verge of authentic 

us advance at once to the time when on the erg _ [ 

VOL. VI. — NO. 7 - 
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^ : ZZfZf the fifth century, B.C., contem- 

history, in th Viuchadnezzar and the Greater Cyrus, the 
porary with Nebuchad laW _ giver , emerges from the 

personality 0 .^’^estnan, who, perhaps rather than 
legendary twihghM ^ ^ tWe of initiator of the liberty 

ahd fatness <A : Athens . ^ the first certain rays of 

In the days of Solon,] ht a great conflict of classes 
history -begin to shed ^ ver ity as old as civilization, 

had arisen— a conflict s a thorn in the flesh, 

yet to each new ageas ^ Capita i an d Labour* 

peculiarly its own i ^ pro bably by bad seasons, 

The poorer landowne , was high— as high it 

had mortgaged their • They cou ld not pay. The 

is reported as fifty sei ' zed . the children, the debtor 

lands of the debtor w s0 ’ me to Athenian masters, 

himself were sold ass ax ^ laws of Athens permitted. 

some to strange^ disC ontent was rampant ; the 

The populace was stiire . Concord must be 

=."■ t; 

back even from foreign 

lands ; slavery of citizens was abolished. As 

cases neither party was completely satisfied a 

perhaps of the fairness and reasonableness o . <> ° \ 

Complaints followed on all sides ; but the new settlement 

brought prosperity and concord ; by mutual concession 4 m 

sions had been cemented ; the seeds of union had 

planted ; the foundation of Athens’ greatness a 

laid. # . . tVi0 

About a hundred years after Solon’s legislation, m 

early part of the fourth century, B.C., or to give an ^ 
chronological note, some thirty years subsequent to ^ 
rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem, there came for ^ ee / 
and specially for Athens, a period of trial ; a period o e ^ 
struggle ; a period of sacrifice ; a period of glory. At en 8 
the stability of Greek ideals, the spirit of Greek patriotism, 

* These two economic elements, Capital and Labour, disjoined by tbc p l ^' er 
of civilisation (economic analysis), almost necessarily assume towards eac i 
an antagonistic attitude, which only a further development of civilisation X 
synthesis) can again restore by uniting both in one new organic whole. 
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the manhood of Hellas, were to be tested by a foreign foe. 
Darius, King of Persia,— known in Bible story— Darius the 
( Treat King, as he was called by the Greeks, had already 
subdued, in the course of his conquests, the cities of Ionia, 
the chain of Greek cities which had for long gemmed the 
shore of Asia Minor. By the independent city states of 
( rreece, attacked in detail, his power was irresistible. 
Among these autonomous states — or, for clearness, let us 
call them cities — there was no power of mutual cohesion ; 
co-operation, confederation was a principle foreign to the 
rooted traditions of their race; and, in spite of an attempt 


at concerted revolt, aided by the European Greeks — Athens, 
bound by ties of Ionic descent, taking the lead — a second 
time, one after another, the cities fell. Darius, stirred to 
anger by the revolt, determined to reduce European Greece 
also to subjection, and in the year 489 B.C. furnished forth 
an expedition directed, in the first place, agains Athens, 
the prime supporter of the cause of Hellenic freedom. On. 
landing at Marathon, on Attic soil, the Persian host, by 
the impetuous rush of the Athenian men-at-arms, was 
defeated, and hopelessly repulsed. Eleven years later, 
however, another Persian host, with King Xerxes at its 
head, returned against the Greeks, lhe land army, by t e 
historians, is numbered by millions; the fleet contained 
more than a thousand ships. After forcing-aided by 
Greek treachery — the pass of Ihermopylae, \\ ere in ^ 
pride of their valour the glorious three tunc re ° 
man sacrificed their lives for the honour of the Spartan 
name, the way was open to Athens, first o ijec o ^ 

and indefensible against such a host. " u 
resolution the Athenians, left to their fate an in 
betrayed as they were hy then “kt 
their city, and scorning to surrender t ^ of the 

sought safety in their “wooden walls. leaving 

population found refuge in the Isle whom the 

their city tenantless, a pre> t° pe rformed that of 

work of demolition was so ., & vest io-e now remains, 

the ancient city of Solon scarcely < g num bering some 

To oppose the flee, of ^“^"^“eol.ecti some 
twelve hundred ships, t u re ' ^ t ^ ese vessels was 

three hundred and fifty triremes. Lach 
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”T nZId^rowers who gave energy to the 
propelled by two weapon of offence, the ram, while 

stroke of its most P° w , conflic t, it contained a strong 


'stroke of its most powe ^ conflict> it contained a strong 
in addition, for hand than half of the Cxreek ships 

body of men-at-arms. alone , who had since the 

were the contribute ^ w fleet. AtVw«,« 

recent inv 


contribution strengthened her fleet 

rasion dill-, y :„«rtnre in pos 


Athens 

a iion t ' ’ important °j u ncture in P ossessin g in 

was happy at this F commander of extraordinary 

Themistocles a states ^ se i ze d the essent i a l facts of 

genius. Themistoc es ' t h e supreme importance of 

the situation, * nd | efence of Greece. By his cunning 

the naval power f questionable communi- 

*T« ht “"my heluSedel ?n spite of the vigorous 

'rT Srf ‘Xt -TA. «hat no alternative 
Xned but to face a general engagement. The position 
Ts favourable to the Greeks; the enemy were completely 
deprived of the advantage of numbers, w i e t o xree s » 
compelled by the impossibility of escape to g wi 
courage of despair, were at the same time spurred onto 
valiant deeds by a reasonable confidence of success, 
victory was complete ; the Persian fleet was broken irretriev- 
ably, and Greece was saved from the Persian yoke. In the 
following year the ruin of the Persian land forces was con 
summated by the Grecian allies at Plattsea under the h ad( i 

ship of the Spartan Pamanias. 

The Athenians who had braved the possibility of exile, 
who had endured reproach from the Spartans as men who 
had no city, returned now’ to the home of their fathers, to the 
dwelling of the Gods whom they reverenced. They returne 
the true saviours of Greece, in spite of the Spartan honours 
of Plattaea. They returned brothers proved and tried, 
welded together by the force of common sacrifice, common 
suffering, common victory ; with a new unity of mutua 
confidence and fellowship. 


MILTON’S LETTER ON EDUCATION. 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

About the year 1640 the fame of Comenius was at its height. 
All Europe rang with his Didactics and Pansophias, schemes 
of overwhelming reform in the principles and methods of 
education. Many of his proposals, for instance, the use of 
the senses as chief means of education, the substitution 
of several live languages for one or two dead ones, and in 
general his principle of education, as distinguished from 
instruction, are still conspicuous in the modern propaganda 
of educational reform. In England his doctrines were 
vigorously championed by Samuel Hartlib, who invited 
Comenius to London, a visit which just failed of establishing 
at Chelsea a new University on reformed lines. In the thick 
of these enthusiasms Hartlib met Milton, who though know- 
ing and caring little about Comenius, was actually applying 
in the private instruction of his nephews, principles which 
differed little from those of the Teuto-Slav reformer. Hartlib, 
while probably disappointed at Milton’s obstinate indifference 
to Comenius and his affairs, asked his friend to write down his 
ideas in some such small pamphlet as could be read in half 
an hour. Milton’s letter on education, perhaps the best 
known of his pamphlets, was the result. 

This tractate has been regarded by most critics, chief 
among whom was Samuel Johnson, as a splendid creation ot 
the fancy, quite unrealizable in practice. Johnson s political 
partialities were, as is well-known, too strong for his critica 
equity, his life of Milton being especially infected with silly 
and irrelevant prejudice. A more foolish paragrap u 
never written than that in which Johnson assu™« *e 
support of Socrates for his disparagements o na ura s 
and condemns Milton for underestimating t u unp°t ^rk'htlv 
moral and religious training. It is true that Milton rightly 
considered the simple facts of natural science, g*°g«pky. 
astronomy, physics, as well as the elements of mathematics. 




